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To Mary, Oueen of May 


O Mother sweet, I’ve tried with love amain 

To cast my thoughts into some fitting strain, 

In which to send a message from my heart, 
*Twas all in vain, My Queen! 


I searched through wooded glens with loving care, 

’Mid snowy spring-flow’r blooms of beauty rare 

Which might in grace portray thee, but alas! 
Found none so fair as thou. 


I sought amid all heaven’s dazzling light, 

To find a matchless orb whose radiance might 

A symbol of thee serve, but there was none— 
Thou art more bright than these. 


Why seek in earthly speech to sing the lay, 
Why marvel mortal tongue no work can say 
Of thy sweet name the praises that are meet, 
Virgo Maria, Mater Dei! 
—M. E. B. 
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Father Tim Casey 


ALONG THE ROYAL ROAD 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

For two hours the tourists flitted from sparkling beach to chaparral 
covered hill as tourists are wont to flit. But Father Casey never 
stirred. They left him leaning against a broken arch, and when they 
returned, hot and dusty from their ramblings, they found him in the 
selfsame spot. 


“Here he is!” cried Cecilia. And then: “Oh, Uncle Tim, we 
found the loveliest sea-shells! Why didn’t you come along? What 
are you doing, sticking in this poky old place?” 

“Dreaming, child, dreaming.” 

“The dream you dreamed amid these ruins must surely be inter- 
esting,” said his sister, Mrs. Boyle. 


“The dream! Tell us the dream!” they cried in chorus. 


“I do hope there won’t be a ghost in it,” Cecilia glanced fear- 
fully down the long cloister with its crumbling brick and adobe, shud- 
dered, and huddled close to her mother. 

“Don’t be silly, Cecilia,” said Mrs. Boyle. “Please, Tim! You 


know we are all eager to hear your dream, since you chose such a 
romantic place in which to dream it.” 


“T dreamed—” he looked down the valley deep in purple shadows, 
then far, far back into the distant past. “I dreamed of a Road. The 
Road had a more prosaic name, but it might have been called the 
Road of Peace or the Road of Happiness, for it was daily trod by a 
happy people who lived in peace and plenty, citizens of an ideal com- 
monwealth. All things were in common. Willing, moderate work, 
planting and harvesting the grain, tending the grape and the olive 
and the orange, weaving mats and baskets and working in wood and 
leather and wool, and feeding the horses and cattle and sheep upon 
the hill, provided abundance for everybody. Along the Road were 
built, just one day’s journey apart, spacious structures. Here the 
provisions were stored, and deft, ready hands served them gratis to 
all that passed along the Road. Here the people came on frequent 
holidays to knit more closely the ties of brotherly charity that bound 
them together, to improve their minds and souls by the contemplation 
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of higher things, and to unbend the bow in dance and song and inno- 
cent recreation. Here was displayed everything of art and music 
that the people could grasp, everything that would develop in them 
the sense of the beautiful. Here, too, were the rulers of the com- 
monwealth—unless they should be called fathers, rather than rulers, 
whose only solicitude was to serve; and, in truth, fathers they were 
called. Though in intelligence, education, and ability, they far out- 
stripped the rest of the people, they gave their labor and their lives 
unstintingly for the common welfare. They lived on frugal fare, wore 
poor, coarse clothes, possessed nothing for themselves. They lived 
without home or family or children of their own, that they might, in 
fullest truth, merit to be called the fathers of their people.” 


“Government without graft!” said Barney. “Uncle Tim, your Road 
surely is a dream!” 


“Aye, Barney, if recalling the past is to dream. There,” and he 
pointed to a depression circling the hill at the foot of the ruined 
Mission in which they stood, “there, beneath the dust of a century, is 
the Road. The brown Franciscan Padres built it. Men of learning 
and culture, they left home and kindred in classic Spain, crossed the 
ocean in frail sailing ships, submitted to the coarseness and rudeness 
of sailors and adventurers, suffered from hunger and thirst in the 
trackless desert, in order to bring the comforts of civilization and the 
light of faith to the savage Indians of California. They built the 
Road with its twenty-one Missions from San Diego’s Bay of the Sun 
to Sonoma in the Valley of the Seven Moons. Modern builders can 
find no type of architecture better suited to the place and climate than 
the ‘Mission style.’ Modern engifieers can find, with all their instru- 
ments, no better course for stage line or railway than the Road the 
Padres surveyed for their Indian children. How well the Padres 
understood the minds of their new-made converts, and how patiently 
they strove with oft-repeated object lesson to lift the hearts of these 
untutored children of the wilds to higher things! As the dusky natives 
pattered along the Road on their way to the Mission to hear Mass 
or tell their sins to the minister of God or settle their disputes or 
celebrate the fiestas or get medicine for their sick, everything preached 
to them. Every gray Mission wall reminded them of the great men 
and women—God’s heroes—of whom the Padres had told them. There 
was San Francisco (Saint Francis), who was big enough to choose 
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poverty in preference to riches and little enough to be happy with 
his sisters, the flowers, and his brother the wolf; San Luis Rey (St. 
Louis, King), who buckled on his coat of mail and led the Crusaders 
to recover the Holy Land; San Gabriel, the Archangel, sent from his 
high place in heaven’s court to bring to the lowly Virgin at Nazareth 
the message that she had been chosen to give birth to Jesus Christ, our 
God and our Redeemer. There was Los Angeles (Nuestra Senora 
Reina di Los Angeles—Our Lady Queen of the Angels), and Santa 
Clara and Santa Cruz and San Antonio and San Miguel. Aye, and 
every mountain about whose foot the Road wound and every river it 
crossed and every jutting point and shining bay and surf-washed rock 
along its 700 miles told of some great soul worthy of imitation be- 
cause he had loved his God and his fellowmen more than his own 
selfish interests—told of some heroic act of devotion to duty, of some 
consoling truth of God’s revelation to man—Santa Maria, Santa Cata- 
lina, San Clemente, San Bernardino. My dream Road was a reality 
a hundred years ago. It came through the pass between yonder hills, 
and daily hundreds of Indians trod it coming here to their dear Padres 
in this old Mission. Its name is the ‘Royal Road,’ which, in the sweet 


Southern tongue the Padres taught them, they pronounced, ‘El Camino 
Real.’ ” 


Eleanor, who had so often heard her Uncle rave of the California 
Missions, hummed a stanza from McGroarty’s poem: 


“It’s a long road and sunny, and the fairest in the wosld— 
There are peaks that rise above it in their snowy mantles curled, 
And it leads from the mountains through a hedge of chaparral, 
Down to the waters where the sea-gulls call. 
It’s a long run and sunny, it’s a long road and old, 
And the brown Padres made it for the flocks of the fold; 
They made it for the sandals of the sinner-folk that trod 
From the fields in the open to the shelter house of God.” 


A pleased smile passed over his countenance, followed immediately 
by a look of sadness and then a glare of fierceness as he turned upon 
poor little Cecilia and demanded: 


“Do you learn the history of your country in school?” 
“Yes, Father.” 
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“Where and by whom was it colonized ?” 

“In Massachusetts by the Puritans, in Virginia by the English, on 
Manhattan Island by the Dutch, in Pennsylvania by the Quakers, in— 
in—I guess that’s pretty nearly all.” 

“Pretty nearly all! Pretty nearly all that American children are 
taught of their country!” cried the priest. “Everything about the 
Puritans but nothing about the Padres, everything about a tiny strip 
of land along the Atlantic Coast, but nothing about the hundreds upon 
hundreds of miles from San Antonio, Texas, to San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, with Missions dotted all along the way: the Mission of San 
Jose, the Mission of Conception, the Mission of Espada, the Mission 
of San Juan, in Texas, the Mission of Santa Fe in New Mexico, of 
San Xavier del Bac in Arizona, with many others, to say nothing 
of the twenty-one Missions along El Camino Real from San Diego 
to Sonoma.” 

“But, Uncle Tim,” protested Barney, “those were different from 
the settlements in the thirteen original States.” 


” 


“Different in some ways,” the priest conceded, “but similar in 
others. Similar in that both required brave and resourceful men, 
similar in that both were filled with hardships and difficulties and dis- 
appointments; different in that the Atlantic settlers came for their 
own benefit, the Padres came for the benefit of the natives; different 
in that the Atlantic settlers killed the Indians or drove them from 
their native soil, while the Padres taught them how to cultivate their 
soil and draw from it the comforts of civilized life; different in that 
the Atlantic settlers made the natives hate the name of Christian, 
while the Padres planted the faith so deeply in their hearts that their 
descendants have held fast to it even when deprived of priests and 
sacraments in mountain fastnesses and desert retreats.” 


“T agree with every word you said about the Christian and humane 
manner in which the Padres treated the Indians. On the other hand, 
the crime which the Eastern settlers committed against the aborigines 
can never be condoned; it is a blot upon our early history which we 
cannot wipe away. But,” Barney dearly loved an argument, especially 
with his reverend Uncle, “when it comes to history, we must lay aside 
sentiment and write down the makers of history according to the 
history they made. New York and Boston and Philadelphia and all 
the great cities of the East and the influence that has gone out from 
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them for the upbuilding of this great republic show the part the 
Eastern settlers had in our history. This ruined Mission, standing 
silent and abandoned beside the sea, shows the part of the Padres.” 


“Barney,” cried the priest, “which is worth more to America, her 
dollars or her ideals? Which stands higher, the material or the spir- 
itual? Which should be held up for imitation to the children of a 
republic, examples of skill in money-getting or models of self-conquest 
and unselfish devotion to truth and duty? The East may send out 
her tons of social reform literature and her droves of uplift lecturers, 
but all combined have not half the power of appealing to what is best 
in us of one of these crumbling ruins that dot El Camino Real. Cali- 
fornia’s sun and soil and sea are calling to America. Men and women 
by the thousands are hearkening to the witching call. This West- 
ward tide will not turn until the greatest city of the world has reared 
its glistening walls along the golden sands of California’s shore. Alas, 
how many of those who come have not a thought nor an ambition 
higher than to enjoy every material pleasure they can derive from the 
material goods they have amassed! Were there no spiritualizing in- 
fluence to counteract such materialism, this great horde of pleasure 
seekers would sink to deeper depths of degradation than Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, than Sodom and Gomorrah. But the spiritualizing in- 
fluence is here. As the blessed beads strung on their worn wire chain 
passing through our dear old mother’s fingers, bring saving grace even 
to her wayward children, so El Camino Real with its historic Mis- 
sions winding through the modern Babylon of America, will prevent 
it from becoming altogether degenerate. The passing tourist may 
despise these crumbling cloisters and sneer at these remnants of ‘Popish 
superstition.’ Not so the Californian. Whoever lingers long in this 
fair land, learns to love the golden glory of her setting sun and her 
shining sea and purple hills and rich green valleys—to iove them, like 
Padre Junipero, with a love so strong that it is almost a pain. Such 
a one is a Californian. He does not despise the crumbling pile that 
was once a Franciscan Mission. It is as much an integral part of 
his California as the Sierra, the sea, the manzanita, or the orange 
grove. The thought may never take shape in words, he may have no 
conscious knowledge of its existence, but it is there. In this very 
spot, among these cloistered walks, were men who gave their lives 
freely, gladly, for the betterment of their fellowmen, whose keen 
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vision could see a goal nobler, more worthy of man, than perishable 
earthly goods, whose strong, brave souls could strive and strain to 
attain that goal in spite of every obstacle. This thought comes to him 
—even though he does not advert to it—every time he motors by San 
Gabriel or Purisima, or Dolores, and he is a better man because of it. 
Have they ceased to make history who work so steadily and so power- 
fully upon the people of the country they colonized? You say, what 
they built has been torn down. They erected these immense structures 
where the whole countryside could find shelter; they gained the con- 
fidence of the Indians and taught them useful arts, until these fair 
valleys of California were transformed into gardens of peace and 
plenty. Then the white man came, closed the Missions and left them 
to crumble into ruins, robbed the Indians of their horses and their 
cattle and their lands, drove them out into the mountains and the 
deserts, where they are slowly dying, their hearts as full of hatred 
as they had once been of love and trust. You call that failure. But 
did you never hear of the sublime philosophy which teaches that 
failure is often the greatest success? The very injustice and ingrati- 
tude that broke the hearts of the heroic Padres is the reason why 
everyone is so deeply impressed who follows the trail of their sandaled 
feet along El Camino Real. 


OLD, OLD PRINCIPLES 





“There are two kinds of pleasure,” says Dr. Crane. “One is the 
pleasure of overcoming, and the other is the pleasure of yielding. If 
we give ourselves up to the pleasure of yielding, the end is boredom 
or perversion—the eventual destruction of our ability to enjoy any- 
thing at all. If we persist in the pleasure of overcoming, and do the 
things we do not like until we have learned to like them, we grow 
strong and vigorous, and our capacity to enjoy things constantly in- 
creases.” 

It is the old, old principle of Christian mortification or self-denial. 
It is the main factor, on the human side, of character formation and: 
development. It is Our Lord’s teaching: “The grain of wheat must: 
die if it is to grow.” 


Monster temples to Mammon—and a hovel for the King of Kings? 
Can it be that this is a sign of the triumph of civilization? 








Christ and Moses 
ST. JOHN, V. 45-47 


Joun ZEtLER, C.Ss.R. 


By way of summary, we compare the views of Christ with the 
views of the Critics. 1°. About the person of Moses. Our Lord con- 
siders him as that unique historic figure, whose career is marked by 
all the incidents recorded in our Bible-history. The Critics differ much 
from Him. According to some, the very existence of this Moses is 
denied or seriously questioned. His career is stripped of all that 
makes it so wonderful and so prominent in the annals of mankind. 
It is surrounded with mists and fogs so dense that human eyes can 
but dimly surmise what his career really was. 2°. About the fact that 
he really wrote. Our Lord states he did write. The Critics who allow 
Moses some limited historic activity, maintain that he wrote nothing, 
or at least that this point is not certain, that it cannot be proved. For 
instance, consult the Encyclopedia Americana, in the edition of 1919. 
In volume 21, you will find the article on the Pentateuch. Discussing 
the efforts of those who still seek to uphold the authorship of Moses, 
it is barely admitted “that the Pentateuch contains some elements going 
back to Mosaic times.” Then the writer of the article proceeds: “They 
cannot even prove that these elements were preserved in writing; oral 
tradition, faithfully preserved, would satisfy all the elements of the 
case. Nor is it possible to point out any of the Mosaic elements, for 
they may have undergone alterations, either accidentally in the course 
of oral transmission, or intentionally, at the hands of later editors or 
revisers.” We have seen that Our Lord does point out some of these 
“Mosaic elements.” Our Lord contrasts His own spoken words with 
Moses’ written words and thus assumes a position diametrically op- 
posed to the Critics on this score. 3°. About the amount of what 
Moses wrote. Our Lord assigns the entire Pentateuch to him. The 
Critics conjure up a list of other men to whom they assign the Law. 
There is the Elohist, the Jahwist, the Deuteronomist, the author of the 
Priestly Code. Usually each of these four authors is dissolved into a 
series or school of contributors. How little this harmonizes with 
Christ’s view appears from his own quotations as given above. He 
quotes Leviticus which forms part of the Priestly Code and assigns it 
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to Moses himself, not to a Priestly author, who according to the Critics 
lived fully 1,000 years after Moses. He quotes Deuteronomy and 
ascribes it to Moses himself, not to a Deuteronomist author who lived 
about 700 years after Moses. He quotes Exodus and attributes it to 
Moses himself, not to the supposed Elohist, who is imagined to have 
written about 500 years after Moses. 


CHRIST’S SINCERE CONVICTION 

Some of the Critics make an effort to save appearances. They 
are loath to stand with the Scribes and Sadducees and contradict Our 
Lord to His face. Hence they are quick to trump up various tricks 
in order to dodge the charge that they deny what Christ affirms. Some 
pretend that Our Lord could not speak otherwise, for he knew no 
better. Others suggest that he dared not speak otherwise, for he 
feared to rouse the wrath of his auditors so fanatically attached to 
their Law and its Legislator. Others assume that He cared not to 
speak otherwise, for the true authorship was a matter of indifference 
to Him; as long as it would serve His purpose and justify His Mes- 
siaship, He could even approve the foolish notion that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch. Let us glance at these evasions. 

1° Our Lord could not correct the error of the Jews, for He Him- 
self knew no better. It pains us to write such things. We are con- 
vinced that anyone humble enough to read these lines, is also loyal 
enough to our Divine Lord to deprecate any further discussion. Yet 
the statement shows how the wind blows in the Critical Camp. 

2° Our Lord dared not correct their error on this point, lest He 
rouse their hostility. Forsooth, “He dared not.” He dared not teach 
the truth, while the Critics dare to do it. What a travesty of Our 
Lord! What a self-exaltation on the part of such critics! 

He dared not? If we allow our eyes to stray from this page a 
moment, if we allow memory to recall all the traits and incidents of 
Our Lord’s life and ministry, if we allow the scattered features to 
fuse into a single picture, surely it will prove to be the ideal of sub- 
limest daring. His entire life, from the Cave of Bethlehem to the 
Cross of Calvary, constitutes but one long chain of contraditions 
opposed to dearly cherished expectations of the Jews. They expected 
a Messias amid wealth and splendor, to found an earthly empire and 
triumph over a conquered world. He presented Himself as their 
Messias, amid poverty and humiliation, to found a spiritual kingdom, 
whose age-long inheritance would be one of persecution and trial. 
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“THOU HAST FEAR OF NO MAN” 

He dared to correct their errors. He dared to correct the multi- 
tudes and contradict their time-honored and deeply rooted prejudices. 
Read the Sermon on the Mount in Saint Matthew’s Gospel. In one 
chapter (V, 21-48) He repeats it six times over: “You have heard 
that it was said to them of old.” And just as often as He contradicts, 
He corrects: “But I say to you.” He dared to correct the learned 
Scribes and Pharisees. Open Saint Matthew’s Gospel again. Read 
the twenty-third chapter, verses 13-29. Eight times he dins into their 
ears His terrible condemnation: ‘Woe to you Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites!” He dared to contradict the ruling class of rich and in- 
fluential Sadducees. Turn to the Gospel of St. Mark. Open it at the 
twelfth chapter and read His words: “Do you not therefore err, be- 
cause you know not the Scriptures, nor the power of God?” (v. 24.) 
After a few words of instruction He reverts to the charge: “You 
therefore do greatly err.” (v. 27.) 

He dared to correct His hearers whenever occasion called for it. 
Even threats of death could not deter Him. In the first year of His 
public ministry we find Him teaching in the synagogue of Nazareth. 
“And they rose up and thrust Him out of the city; and they brought 
Him to the brow of the hill, whereon their city was built, that they 
might cast Him down headlong.” (St. Luke IV, 29.) The follow- 
ing Easter-feast, which marks the commencement of His second year, 
we meet Him in Jerusalem: “Hereupon, therefore, the Jews sought 
the more to kill Him.” (St. John V, 18.) It would be interesting to 
draw up a list of all the occasions when men tried to put Him to 
death. It would form a fairer and truer idea of His heroic daring. 
Lack of space forbids it. Let it suffice for the present to have shown 
that He braved threats and perils of death from the very outset of 
His public ministry in Galilee and Judea. It shows how shallow is 
the claim of any who feign to suggest that Our Lord would not dare 
to correct an error that needed correction. 


“THOU SPEAKEST TRULY” 


Our Lord cared not to correct this error about the Mosaic 


° 


3 


authorship of Pentateuch. Critics would have us believe that Our 
Lord utilized the erroneous ideas of the Jewish people, because He 
thus gained solid ground on which to build up an argument for His 
claims to the Messiaship. 
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Forsooth! was He so indifferent to the truth? Pilate was indiffer- 
ent to the truth, and his indifference was immortalized by his flippant 
sneer: “What is truth?” (St. John XVIII, 38.) Lives there a Chris- 
tian heart that could allow the very semblance of such indifference to 
be affixed to Our Lord? He was indifferent to the truth of the mat- 
ter; but the critics not so. Can any logical mind miss the insinuation? 

No, Our Lord could not be indifferent to the truth of the matter. 
And why? Because He not only appeals to the belief of His auditors 
in the worth of these Mosaic writings, but in clear-cut terms He casts 
His vote on their side, when He makes this statement: “For he wrote 
of Me.” ; 

Our Lord could not be indifferent to the truth of the matter; be- 
cause, as critics admit, He makes Moses and his writings the ground 
and foundation of His argument. He appeals to the writings of Moses, 
as well as to Moses himslf, as testimony for His own Messiaship. 
Then He could not be indifferent in the matter. Our Lord once spoke 
of “a foolish man that built his house upon the sand; and the rain 
fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat upon that 
house; and it fell, and great was the fall thereof.” (St. Matthew VII, 
26-27.) Would He now rear the edifice of His dignity and His work 
upon the sands of unsound argument? 


DEVIOUS WAYS 


If Moses himself did not write the Pentateuch, is the human 
authority of these books not seriously weakened? (1) We appraise 
the value of a written document by the reliability of its author. If we 
are assured that the author knew the truth, if we are certain that he 
was sincerely determined to tell the truth, then we are warranted in 
accepting his testimony. But on the critical side, who are these 
authors? We know nothing about their science or their veracity. The 
time at which an author writes, becomes a serious factor in our opin- 
ion as to his worth. If he writes hundreds of years after the events 
recorded, we are liable to hesitate and to doubt. According to the 
critical theory, these authors lived and wrote hundreds and even 1,000 
years after the date of Moses. (2) It were bad enough, did we know 
nothing at all about these Elohists, Jahwists, Deuteronomists and 
Priestly-code compilers. But if we accept the critical theory we soon 
discover that they were willful forgers, who with presumably good 
intentions, foisted their own history and laws upon the people under 
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the name of Moses, as if all were the work of Moses. Such authors 
deserve scant credence. (3) Follow up this one clue. These misty, 
foggy, ghostly Jahwists, Elohists, Deuteronomists, Sacerdotalists 
drew up their history and laws in the name of Moses, to whom all 
was ascribed. This ascription is clearly false, on the critical theory. 
But more. In order to give weight to their publications they also 
claimed that Moses wrought many miracles to prove his God-given 
authority; they also claimed that God Himself spoke to Moses and 
communicated these laws to him that he might transmit them to the 
people. Let us illustrate the matter of miracles. In the sixteenth 
chapter of the Book of Numbers we read of the revolt of Core, Dathon, 
Abiron and Hon. Of course, the critics distribute the story among 
three successive authors: the Jahwists, Elohists, and Sacerdotalists. 
Now, as the story runs in our Pentateuch, the very Pentateuch of 
Christ’s time, Moses prepares to quell the rebellion by an appeal to 
God, and to miracles: “And Moses said: ‘By this you shall know 
that the Lord hath sent me to do all things that you see, and that I 
have not forged them out of my own head: if these men die the com- 
mon death of men * * * the Lord did not send me. But if the 
Lord do a new thing, and the earth opening her mouth swallow them 
down * * * you shall know that they have blasphemed the Lord! 
And immediately as he had made an end of speaking, the earth broke 
asunder under their feet; and opening her mouth swallowed them 
down.” (Num. XVI, 28-33.) And here is question of a law that 
had no connection with Moses according to the critics. Then it can- 
not be true that God sent him to make such a law. Then God could 
not have wrought such a miracle to authorize him. Thus we could 
test all miracles and all God’s communications with Moses. So many 
cases of untruth would come to light, that the rest would be tainted 
as well. (4) Then what of all the other historical books of the Old 
Testament that bear witness to the existence of Deuteronomic law 
before 621 B. C., and to the enforcement of the Levitic Law before 
450 B. C.? What of all such passages in the Books of Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Paralipomenon? The critics only smile at such 
scruples. For all these passages have been interpolated, adulterated, 
re-touched, tampered with. Thus criticism gnaws and nibbles away 
all reliability from the Sacred History. (5) Then what if such 
critical methods be applied to the Historical Books of the New Testa- 
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ment? It has been done and anyone who has followed the newspaper 
reports of present-date controversies can verify the sad results. 

If Moses himself did not write the Pentateuch, how much of divine 
authority can attach to them? Still would the critics have us believe 
that God could inspire their Jahwists and Elohists and Deuteronomists 
and Sacerdotalists to cook up such a forgery and publish it all in the 
name of Moses—even to trim and distort all the historic documents 
of the Old Testament so as to make them abettors and sponsors in 
their frame-up? Ah, no! - They have done with inspiration. The 
narratives of the Old Testament are only sorry legends and the doc- 
trines are but Babylonian and Persian myths. The narratives of our 
First Parents and Original sin are labeled as legends and then all need 
of Redemption by Christ is annulled. 

Thus, while Christ insists on faith, on the supernatural order, on 
the work of Redemption, the critics have undermined faith, turned 
the supernatural order into a fable, and made Christ’s work meaning- 
less. Should Christ be indifferent to the Mosaic authorship then? 


BURNING CROSSES 





Every now and then the papers announce that the great organiza- 
tion of the K. K. K. have burned another cross in some city or town. 
We wonder what it means. What do they think of the American 
people? 

Are they image worshipers? Do they wish to tell the world that 
the Catholic Church was right in honoring the cross and using sym- 
bolic images in their churches and services? 

Or is it an act of hatred? Do they mean to destroy the Cross and 
Christianity for which it stands? 

Or is it simply a public confession, that, as the fire consumes the 
cross they set up, so their hatred and bigotry have burned up every 
Christian sentiment in their hearts? 

At any rate, doesn’t it seem extremely foolish to rush up in an 
automobile, plant a cross, set it afire, and scurry off again—all under 
the cover of darkness, masses and hidden identity ? 

They have evidently lost their sense of humor. 


“For the honor and glory of Mary, I wish to give public thanks 
for the favor received. A Child of Mary.” 











Following the Flag 


A CHAPLAIN’S STORY 
Rev. A. CaTTERLIN, C.Ss.R. 


School days, college days and seminary days had passed quite some 
years when I found myself in school again—in a quasi-military school 
—a training school for chaplains. On April 16, 1918, a telegram came 
from the Adjutant General’s office announcing that I had been ap- 
pointed as Chaplain and First Lieutenant, and that I was to report 
at the Chaplains’ Training School at Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., on 
April 20. * * * Six weeks of intensive training, study, drilling 
on foot and horseback, and at last the exams. Then came “commence- 
ment night,” the diplomas, and—the assignments! Where would we 
be dropped in that maelstrom of conflict? Truly Divine Providence 
was kind! The fourteen chaplains who had already received com- 
missions were assigned to transport duty, seven were to go to Hoboken 
and seven to Newport News. I was among the seven to go to Ho- 
boken, and mother just across the Hudson in New York City! Truly 
Heaven was kind! 


My first trip was on the good ship Louisville, known in the Mer- 
chant Marine as the St. Louis. Her name was changed because there 
was a ship in the navy by that name, the Cruiser, St. Louis. The 
Louisville was an old timer. She had been a “mailer” for many years 
—for too many years—between New York and Liverpool. She had 
grown old and cranky, and her steering gear could not stand the strain 
of the constant zigzag. It was forever getting out of order. At the 
end of every trip the poor old Louisville would come limping into 
port with crippled engines and steering gear in bad shape. But she 
held her own with the best of them and did gallant service all through 
the war. She had some very close calls in running counter of sub- 
marines and in dodging floating mines. 


We sailed gayly forth from Pier 23, New York side of the Hud- 
son, shortly before noon on July 5th. After the tugs had led us out 
to the center of the Hudson, the lashings were cast off, our engines 
began throbbing-pulsing, and we were off to catch up to the rest of 
the convoy. We caught them just before nightfall. There were fifteen 
other transports and the cruiser Pueblo to guard us against a stray 
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“raider”—more deadly than submarines on account of their long range 
guns. They could easily sink a convoy of transports by simply lying 
out of reach of the transports’ cannon and sink them at their leisure 
by gun-fire. Their superior speed made it impossible to get them 
within range or to escape them. What course we took on those trips 
during the time of hostilities is impossible to say. The old beaten 
path of due north to Labrador and then due east was never followed 
in those days. It seems that we went directly out into the ocean and 
then veered southward to elude any transatlantic submarine. On the 
third day out one of the officers told me that we were directly east 
of Florida. But we were sailing a course that was seldom, if ever, 
traveled before by voyagers to Europe. 


To say the least we were crowded. The old Louisville, since she 
began plowing the Atlantic in 1895, never carried more than 800 pas- 
sengers. That was considered her capacity. On that trip she carried 
two thousand and seven hundred troops, and her crew numbering three 
hundred men. I shared my stateroom with a fine young Texan, Lieu- 
tenant Capron. He was quite communicative, and one thing that I re- 
member he expatiated on was, “Why in the world didn’t the govern- 
ment make the song, ‘Away Down South in Dixie,’ the national air?” 
I was sorely tempted to say that for my part I would suggest that 
“Marching Through Georgia” would be the appropriate national hymn, 
but I remembered what side of the Mason-Dixon Line he was on, so 
I spared the suggestion. 

A negro seaman had charge of our stateroom, Jones by name, and 
very deeply colored. When I discovered that Jones was a fellow 
clergyman I always addressed him as Mr. Jones. This flattered him 
beyond words. One day he said to me: “Chaplain, before I got the 
call to carry the Gospel I could neither read nor write, but just as 
soon as I got that call it all come to me like a flash, instanter! And 
now I can both read and write somethin’ grand. Folks don’t wanta 
believe that, but it sho am the truth.” “Well, Mr. Jones,” I said, “I 
would like to hear you preach some time. Do you ever preach aboard 
ship?” “No, sah,” he said, “I don’t preach much; I just gives in- 
struction to the boys.” One day I am told that Jones got shore leave, 
and while ashore fell sadly from grace. The naval officers teased him 
unmercifully. “How is it, Jones? We never thought that a preacher 
would get drunk! etc., etc.” ‘Now, see here,” said Jones, “the good 
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Lord don’t punish you for what you does; it’s for what you want to 
do, and I didn’t want to do it!” 


We were at sea three or four days before I learned that we were 
headed for England. All of this time I was satisfied that France was 
our destination. The weather continued delightful with a gentle sea 
rolling. The heat was rather unpleasant when we got into the Gulf 
Stream. But this was more than compensated for by the interesting 
variety of seaweed, flying fish, and sportive porpoises, the “pups of 
the sea.” On our port was the majestic English liner, Empress of 
Russia, an unfailing source of interest and admiration. Truly, that 
ship was well named. How beautifully and with what queenly grace 
she rode the waves. Her prow was so keen that it cut the water with 
scarcely a ripple. She was nearly twice the size of the little Louisville. 
And at one point of the journey she came within an ace of sending 
our small transport to the bottom. 

In the zigzag the sixteen ships riding four abreast had to follow 
a concerted plan constantly for the danger of collision was a decided 
menace—a greater danger, according to the Board of Navigation, than 
mines or submarines. One afternoon I saw this mighty ship coming 
toward us at quite a sharp angle, bearing directly down upon us. A 
gong sounded below decks signaling the engineer to reverse the engines. 
In a moment the vibration in the ship was terrible. It was the mo- 
mentum of the ship throwing her one direction and the propellers 
drawing her another. The Louisville slowed down just in time to let 
the Empress of Russia sweep by her prow. It was the work of a spy, 
an enlisted seaman in the engineer crew. He had rendered the rudder 
useless. He was detected and apprehended on the return voyage, but 
not before he had given us even a closer call. We will meet with him 
again when homeward bound. 

The calm weather enabled me to say Mass every morning. I found 
a long narrow passage on one of the lower decks, far below the water 
line. Here I said Mass daily, and the passage way was crowded with 
devout soldier and sailor boys every morning. Lieutenant Capron was 
very considerate. Although a non-Catholic, he was perfectly willing 
that I have the full use of the little stateroom for hearing confessions 
all through the day and until late into the night. Before I located that 
“subaqueous” passageway I said Mass in a small, narrow cabin on a 
bass drum. In making the eight crossings of the Atlantic, although 
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we encountered heavy storms, I was able to say Holy Mass every 
morning but two. 


On the 17th of July, in the early dawn of that far northern lati- 
tude, at three in the morning, we sighted land. We were approaching 
the northern end of dear old Ireland. On the preceding day we were 
picked up by twelve submarine destroyers. We had entered the danger 
zone. And as we drew nearer to the Irish Sea, where so many ships 
and lives had been lost, we were met by the “mosquito fleet,” a veritable 
swarm of the small but very swift submarine chasers. In our fleet and 
immediately on our starboard was an ammunition ship laden with high 
explosives—enough to wreck the whole convoy. More than once I 
heard the officers remark: “Well, if any of us get torpedoed I hope 
it will not be that ammunition ship, for if she gets hit, it will mean 
‘good night’ to all of us.” But old Erin was in the offing. How in- 
tently I watched her shores as we drew ever nearer and nearer. Shortly 
after we rounded into the Irish Sea we came so close to the shore 
that we could discern the little farms and fields and cottages of white 
on the green hillsides. For quite some time we could see Ireland on 
one side and the Highlands of Bonnie Scotia on the other. Then the 
sea widened and we lost sight of both countries. 


As we sailed into the River Mersey toward evening the good ship 
Carpathia passed outward bound only to fall a prey to submarines 
shortly after, at nightfall. As we sailed up the Mersey with Brighton 
on one side and Liverpool on the other, the women came to the doors 
and windows of their homes waving not handkerchiefs but bed sheets 
and tablecloths. The tug boats with their shrill whistles were raising 
a perfect din. The large ferryboats plying back and forth between 
the two cities were filled with people going home from work. They 
waved hats and canes, and the ladies, having nothing larger at their 
disposal, waved their kerchiefs, and all shouted and cheered their wel- 
come to the Yankees, coming 80,000 strong. 


We anchored in the river over night, and early the next morning 
I started for our English Juvenate, Bishop Eton, Wavertree. I re- 
member the directions given me by a “Bobbie,” with his helmet strap 
under his chin. And he “called me down,” too, because I did not get 
it straight the first time. But I have since remembered—“to the end 
of the tramway line, Calderstone Terminus, turn to the left on Cromp- 
ton Lane, and the lane leads you to Bishop Eton.” I met Father 
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Slattery outside of the grounds; he was on his way to hear confessions 
at the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. I was struck with the beautiful 
gate, an archway of red stone, and a little stone lodge just inside. 
Brother Henry met me at the door, and from the good Brother Porter 
all the way up to the Very Rev. Rector I received a cordial welcome. 
I felt perfectly at home. In a strange country truly, but I was not 
among strangers; I was among my own, among confreres. 


Bishop Eton was a picturesque old manor, built in 1776. Later it 
became the home of the Bishops of Liverpool before the Episcopal 
Residence was moved closer in. Bishop Brown made his home there 
and also his successor, Bishop Sharpples. Then it became a prepara- 
tory school for Eton College. A former professor of Eton conducted 
the school—hence, the name, Bishop-Eton. The respective coat-of- 
arms of each Bishop is still to be seen over the gateway. Our Fathers 
have had possession since 1851, and have added sections at different 
periods. Formerly it was the novitiate. I saw the little chapel where 
our Most Rev. Father General made his vows. The church is very 
attractive. Although there is no parish attached the attendance for 
Mass and devotions is very good. One is forcibly reminded that 
Liverpool is a seaport town by the many ex-voto offerings hanging 
before Our Lady’s altar in the form of ships of various designs. The 
Fathers told me that there had been some very rich and costly ones, 
but thieves had broken into the church at night and had stolen them. 
No doubt those graceful little ships, swaying in the breeze before Our 
Lady’s shrine, were the results of vows made far out at sea in the 
midst of terrible storms. 


I attended Benediction service in the Church. It was very beauti- 
ful. The Fathers form a splendid choir. Father Raemers at the organ 
does excellent work. (And God bless him for his gentleness and 
kindness.) Father Bickle sings very well, indeed. And Father Wat- 
son, army chaplain, “home on leave,” sang a wonderful bass. I have 
learned since that after his return to duty he was killed in action. 
Father Bowes, also a chaplain, was at home at the time. His work 
was most hazardous. He was attached to a hospital ship on the Med- 
iterranean, a sea simply infested with submarines and floating mines. 
Father Campbell, I believe, was Minister. And Father Walters was 
a member of the community. My memory does not recall the other 
Fathers’ names. I must mention the garden in the rear of the house. 
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It was simply beautiful. We have nothing to equal it in the province. 
(But then, we are still young.) Speaking of gardens, Father Bickle 
took me to see a typical English garden. It surrounded a quaint, 
square old stone manor. Its dimensions were surprising. In it could 
be found every flower mentioned in Shakespeare. The fuchsias were 
simply marvelous. They stood as trees, five or six feet high. And the 
roses, the great variety, the numbers! The section called the rose 
garden was easily a half acre square. Then Father Bickle took me 
down into the city. 

I was not so impressed with Liverpool as a city-beautiful. It had 
to me a very solemn and stern aspect, that of a typical industrial and 
commercial center. Then there was so much sameness to street and 
dwelling. So many of the side streets, one after the other, curved 
away from the main thoroughfare at the same arc, and each house 
was exactly the same, and built right together, each with its low stone 
wall in front, a tiny grass plot of very few feet, and each had exactly 
the same kind of flower box on the stone stoop. Then there was the 
colossal cathedral, Anglican, whose structure was halted by the out- 
break of the war. Only one chapel was completed, and in it services 
were regularly held. It was a beautiful chapel, “The Lady Chapel,” 
dedicated to our Blessed Mother. The triptych altar, with its double 
panels thrown open, disclosed a truly heavenly picture of the Madonna. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Paths of Light 


JOHN LAWSON STODDARD: CONVERT 


Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 

After Stoddard had gotten so far, after all difficulties seemed re- 
moved, after all his fears had been solved to the satisfaction of his 
reason, and only the final step remained—on the very threshold of the . 
Church—he hesitated for one moment. ‘My evil genius,” he says, 
“made me ask”: 

THE FINAL QUESTION 

“But is not Salvation possible outside of the Catholic Church? 
Why not take the chances and avoid disagreeable experiences ?” 

I believe it good to give his reply to this query, for it is really a 
good explanation of Catholic teaching on this point. He reflected: 
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“It is true the Catholic Church believes that many souls outside her 
fold may certainly be saved, although she does not recommend them 
to remain there. She holds that there are many non-Catholics, who 
believe the fundamentals of Christianity, yet are prevented from ac- 
cepting the Divine Commission of the Catholic Church itself, not 
through selfish interests, fear of worldly criticisms, or hostile treat- 
ment, but through what is called ‘invincible ignorance,’ since they have 
never had an adequate chance of knowing thoroughly her claims and 
truths. Such Christian believers are not united to the visible body of 
the Church, but they are united to her SOUL by a true spiritual com- 
munion of faith and love to God. No Catholic has a right to judge 
of the eternal destiny of any individual.” This explanation Stoddard 
drew from the words of Pope Pius IX, which he quotes: 

“ ‘Far be it from us to set bounds to the boundless mercy of God. 
* * * We must hold as of Faith, that out of the Apostolic Roman 
Church there is no salvation, and that she is the only ark of safety. 
But we must also recognize with certainty that those who are in in- 
vincible ignorance of the true religion, are not guilty of this in the 
eyes of the Lord. And who will presume to mark out the limits of 
this ignorance of our most holy religion, according to the character and 
diversity of peoples, countries and minds?’ ” 

This combination of rigor and mercy was what struck the agnostic 
Mallock. Stoddard quotes his words: 

“*There is probably no point about which the general world is so 
misinformed and ignorant as the sober but boundless charity of what 
is called the “anathematizing” Church. So little indeed is this charity 
understood generally, that to assert it seemed a startling paradox. 
* * * Yet it is the simple statement of a fact. Never was there 
a religious body, except the Roman, that laid the intense stress that 
she does on all her dogmatic teachings, and yet had the justice that 
comes of sympathy for those who cannot receive them. The holy 
and humble men who do not know her, or who in good faith reject her, 
she commits with confidence to God’s uncovenanted mercies, and these 
she knows are infinite.’ ” 

INDIFFERENCE SINFUL 

“But when a man is thoroughly convinced,” continues Stoddard, 
and he italicizes the words, “that the Catholic Church is the true Church 
of God, * * * yet still refuses to belong to her communion through 
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a fear of social ostracism, business injury or political detriment, then 
the situation is entirely different. Such a man sins undoubtedly against 
his conscience, insults his Saviour, and imperils his soul.” 

The question, then, as it concerned him, was simply this: “Am I 
convinced? Can I still plead the excuse of invincible ignorance?” He 
answered flatly: “No; for I was no longer ignorant of the convincing 
truth of the claims of Catholicism.” And he continues with splendid 
common sense: 

“Moreover, even if I were eventually pardoned for neglecting what 
I know to be my duty, I certainly should not be saved ‘just as well.’ 
If Christ, the Son of God, came to this planet to seek and to save 
those who were lost; if for that purpose He founded a Church, against 
which He declared the gates of hell should not prevail; and if He 
promised to abide with that Church until the end of the world—then, 
it cannot be a matter of indifference to Him, or to the human beings 
whom He desires to save from sin and its consequences, whether they 
join that Church or not. The awful drama of the Incarnation, Pas- 
sion, Death and Resurrection of the Word made Flesh, is not a thing 
to treat indifferently or to accept in part. Christ’s precepts, if Divine, 
4re meant to be obeyed.” 


BY THE GRACE OF GOD 

The difference between conviction and conversion, the work of 
human reason and of grace could hardly be better put than it is by our 
convert. His analysis made in a few simple words, is sharp and 
correct. 

“I found, therefore, no means which could justify me either in 
becoming a Protestant, or in concealing my entry into the Church of 
Rome. Yet intellectually to perceive this, or emotionally to feel it, was 
not enough. Reason could lead one to the limit of decision, but 
reason alone could not compel one to step over it. A merely mental 
change of view is not a real conversion. In addition to an intellectual 
conviction and an emotional desire, a@ definite act of the will is needful. 
That act can be, however, instantaneous, and hence the final step in 
the journey from agnosticism to Faith is frequently the shortest of all. 
It consists merely in the free determination to do what the Prodigal 
Son did—to arise and go to his father, saying: ‘Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.’ Through God’s grace I was enabled to take that final step.” 
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HOME 

From now on his way lay in full light. “Then,” he says, “on the 
28th of September, my wife and I, as quietly as possible, made our 
submission, and were received into the Church of Rome.” He gave vent 
to his feelings, “after our First Communion” in a poem that I would 
like very much to quote; it is so beautiful; but space allows me to give 
only the last two stanzas: 


As ships, when angry billows toss, 

Seek shelter from the stormy blast, 
So ’neath the standard of the Cross, 

We, too, have reached the port at last. 


Dear Mother Church, with grateful tears, 
We find the blessed fold of Rome, 

Sad from the long past’s wasted years, 
But thankful to have reached our HOME. 


CATHOLIC PRIVILEGES AND COMPENSATIONS 

He had found real happiness of soul. We who are born in the 
Faith take so much for granted, are as familiar with the great benefits 
our Church gives us, that we lose that real appreciation of them which 
converts feel, after the lack of them outside the Church. 


Stoddard says: “The sources of happiness open to the Catholic 
convert are numerous, but not all of them are to be described. I am 
no friend of intimate spiritual disclosures.’”’ We are thankful to him, 
however, for giving us just a glimpse of his impressions of “some 
special sources of delight and quite exceptional privileges peculiar to 
the Catholic Church.” We shall just mention them. 

“One of these is the realization that wheresoever in the world we 


may find ourselves, we have in every Catholic Church a spiritual 
home.” 


“Another source of spiritual blessing to the convert is the fact 
that the Catholic Church presents more means of help to lead a pious 
life than any other body of Christianity.” 


“Another advantage, soon appreciated by the convert, is the realiza- 
tion that Christian art can now be enjoyed by him as never before.” 
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“But of the many compensations which await the convert, in return 
for any loss or persecution he may have experienced, the greatest 
surely is the precious privilege of the Holy Mass.” It is hard to refrain 
from quoting all his deep and beautiful sentiments. 


RECOM PENSE 


I must, however, quote his concluding remarks. They form a por- 
trait of the Church as Christ built it. Stoddard, who so often in his 
lectures described the wonderful cathedrals that have come down to 
us from the Ages of Faith, here with deft strokes describes the Cath- 
olic Church: 


“When I am asked what I have found within the Catholic Church 
superior to all that Protestantism gave me, I find that language is in- 
adequate to express it. One thinks of the familiar metaphor of a 
stained glass window in a vast cathedral. Seen from without by day, 
this seems to be an unintelligible mass of dusky glass. Viewed from 
within, however, it reveals a beautiful design, where sacred story glows 
resplendently in form and color. So is it with the Church of Rome. 
One must enter it to understand its sanctity and charm. 


“When I reflect upon that Church’s long, unbroken continuity ex- 
tending back to the very days of the Apostles ; when I recall her grand, 
inspiring traditions, her blessed Sacraments, her immemorial language, 
her changeless creed, her noble ritual, her stately ceremonies, her 
priceless works of art, her wondrous unity of doctrine, her ancient 
prayers, her matchless organization, her apostolic authority, her splen- 
did roll of Saints and Martyrs reaching up like Jacob’s ladder and 
uniting earth and heaven; when I reflect upon the intercession for us 
of those Saints and Martyrs, enhanced by the petitions of the Blessed 
Mother of Our Lord; and last, not least, when I consider the abiding 
Presence of the Saviour on our altars—I feel that this One, Holy, 
Apostolic Church has given me certainty for doubt, order for con- 
fusion, sunlight for darkness, and substance for shadow. It is the 
Bread of Life and the Wine of the Soul, instead of the unsatisfying 
husks; the father’s welcome with the ring and the robe, instead of the 
weary exile in the wilderness of doubt. It is true, the prodigal must 
retrace the homeward road, and even enter the doorway of the man- 
sion on his knees; but within, what a recompense!’ 


Thus closes the story of Stoddard’s way to Rome. 
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Colleen Alanna! 


IV. AILEEN REPENTS 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


Monday morning after a week-end party at her aunt’s home on 
Long Island Sound promised to be a dreary occasion for Aileen. 
The morning prayers were desultory; her head ached from shortage 
of sleep; the breakfast coffee was hot and scalded her tongue; a bad 
beginning for the week. However, just as her aunt was bringing the 
machine around to drive her to the city and work, the sound of a 
horn hooting enthusiastically in the road attracted her attention. 

“Give me the pleasure, Mrs. Rooney!” called the driver in at- 
tempt to check her steps toward the garage. 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Mrs. Rooney. “Since when have you 
taken to early rising?” | 

“Since I turned chauffeur!” grinned Ralph. “You did hear about 
it, then? Surprising. Well, I'll tell you about it later. Fine morning, 
isn’t it?” 

“Never mind the morning, young man, but tell me what are you 
up to, this time?” 

“This time!” ejaculated Ralph mournfully. “What do these words 
import? Ah me! Madame Rooney, your humble servant forsooth 
would fain put his machine and his services at the disposal of your 
charming niece, to give her safe and speedy conduct to yonder marts!” 
He stood now beside the trim coupe, hat in hand, serious, and with 
the dignity of a professional chauffeur. 

“Better make it both safe and speedy, because my charming niece 
has overslept.” Aileen appeared at the door. 

“Ah! The day appears!” quoth the irrepressible Ralph. With 
difficulty Aileen tried to grasp the situation. She had not seen Ralph 
since the evening of the party at his home; had even dreaded meeting 
him after that incident on the shore. Now she felt strangely piqued 
that he did not show some little sign of discomfiture at meeting her. 
The pique vanished quickly, however, before the hearty invitation he 
extended to make use of his car this morning. 

“I thought your father generally used this car, Ralph!” she re- 
marked as they glided out on the concrete highway. In the distance 
they could still see Mrs. Rooney waving farewell. 
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“Usually does! This morning, didn’t. Beat him to it. Always 
preaching to me; get up and go; do things; achieve something. Got 
an idea this a. m. that I would begin to practice. And to let Dad 
know his words have not been wasted on desert ears, I took the ma- 
chine. He’ll have the railroad. Besides, it does not matter so much 
if he is late, whereas—if you—” 

Aileen laughed. So this was the achievement. Monday morning’s 
blues were forgotten. 

“Besides, Aileen, I’ve been thinking a bit. Rather unusual occu- 
pation, I admit it. Wonderful, if true, and all that. The other day, 
while meditating on the funny turns my life has taken, I began to 
knock around in a pile of junk stored in our house. Old letters and 
stuff. I came across some funny things, funny when you realize that 
Dad and Mother are pillars of our Congregation, members of a Mis- 
sionary Club, enthusiastic Catholics, in fact.” 

The girl said nothing. Between the charming attractiveness of the 
scenery—she had never seen it under the mystic light of early morn- 
ing—and the strange things she was hearing from her companion, 
she had too much to think about to permit her making a sensible reply. 
Ralph stepped on the accelerator to pass a car. 


“See that, Aileen! Typical of my ancestors. Pursuers! Only I 
turn out to avoid collision and enjoy and pursue only my own way. 
They! Poursuivants under good Queen Bess; standard-bearers in 
Cromwell’s legions at Drogheda; they pursued to kill! Pursued among 
others, your ancestors, the ‘Faithful’ who treasured their religion above 
their acres. Imagine it! Hunting a man because he believed in the 
religion that had brought civilization to the nation of the pursuer! 
And catching him, too; and racking him, and hanging him, for the edi- 
fication and terror of the bystanders!” 

“Ralph! Forget that stuff!” ejaculated Aileen at last. “Those 
days are gone; they live only in books!” 

“Well, Aileen, the memory of them is unpleasant, but none the 
less wholesome. But that’s not all I found. One of my revered 
ancestors was a landlord in Ireland—absentee and all that goes with 
it. Not so bad, all in all, for thanks to him and his kind we have our 
splendid traffic officers; witness physique and intelligence of yonder 


undoubtedly Hibernian custodian of the peace.” He wave a greeting 
to the officer as they passed. 
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“Reardon! Ought to be a captain! Too honest, I guess. Well, 
to continue. With the evidence of that type of ancestry before me, I 
came to various conclusions, one of which was that it was prepos- 
terous bumptiousness on my part to desire even to be a friend of an 
Irish girl.” 

They were in traffic now and his attention was riveted to the road. 
Aileen’s eyes were shining. 

“Forget all that, Ralph! It has been forgiven—and largely for- 
gotten in Ireland.” 

“Glad to think it—to know it. God bless you—Colleen Alanna!” 

The girl recoiled at the words. They brought back vivid recollec- 
tions of the night of terror at home and her escape—and light-hearted 
but sure-sighted Lieutenant Donovan. She seemed to be living in a 
world of memories, a sort of subterranean, subconscious world that 
needs but a chance suggestion to bring its existence into actuality 

“Well—I formulated, arrived at—and achieved—the idea of going 
to Ireland and making amends for the doings of my great-great-grand- 
dads. That’s all—and there are two of your friends up the street. 
Shall we pick them up?” 

Out of the hurrying crowd, Aileen spied Adele and—she could 
hardly believe it—Miss Brown herself. If Ralph had expected her to 
say no, he was disappointed. But the fact is, he had recognized only 
Adele and had really meant to stop for her. When, in response to his 
invitation and Aileen’s wave, Adele and her companion climbed into 
the coupe, he realized the force of the old saying that “three is a 
crowd.” The extra seat was folded back, and Adele adroitly ushered 
Miss Brown into it, reserving for herself a position on the rear seat 
beside Aileen. She was chuckling mischievously. 

“Why the giggles, young lady?” asked Ralph, over his shoulder, as 
he turned into the center of the stream of automobiles. 

“Nothing in particular, young man, except—say, wasn’t that a 
darling ‘Ave Maria’ they played at Mass this morning?” This to Miss 
Brown. 

“Humph! You didn’t mean to say you’ve been to Mass. This 
isn’t Sunday,” Ralph answered for her. 

“Quite true, revered sir. But Leonore and I have been going to 
Mass every morning since Lent.” 

“I know who’s responsible, then,” remarked Ralph dryly. ‘“Con- 
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gratulations, Miss Brown. You've done what missionaries—and even 
my powerful suggestions could not do!” 

“Ts that so! Well, Mister Powerful Suggestion—as far as you are 
concerned—the practice did not bear out the preaching! How’s that 
for a home-run, Aileen? Clean over the fence, too!” 


They seemed like a party of joy-riders, getting back from an all- 
night session at a road-house, rather than a group of serious-minded 
working girls on their way to their place of toil. As for Ralph, in 
spite of—possibly because of—the sharp repartee, he was enjoying the 
experience immensely. 

“Credit to whom credit is due,” interposed Miss Brown in even 
tones. “It was a remark you made that started me right, Adele dear. 
It awoke me from a trance.” 

“Reverse the congratulations, then,” said Ralph, to break the silence 
that ensued. “Or better, divide them. When care-free girls set to 
evangelizing—things are going to hum.” 

“Care-free! I like that,” returned Adele briskly. “We've got 
loads of worries. Hold that, please, Aileen!” That, was a vanity case 
with a mirror, before which Adele smoothed her curly, bobbed hair, 
and reset her hat. 

“Evangelizing, however, is good!” continued Miss Brown, thought- 
fully, in her peculiar even tones. “I needed it. You people don’t know 
what it means to realize that you have lost your Faith. I do. And I 
have to thank a professor at the University—and my own independence 
—for it. I listened to his lectures for a semester during my Junior 
year, fell for his line, thought that the priests were old fogies that 
feared to move with science and—well. Thank God, it’s not too late.” 


A silence fell on the group. The girls were watching the hurrying 
throngs, so different in type and size and quality; so similar in ex- 
pression. The strained, concentrated, silent stare at some unseen 
objective was present in the majority of countenances. White-collared 
men rubbed elbows with cotton jumpers and dinner pails; girls in the 
latest style of business suits with girls of cheaper, too often gaudier, 
tasteless raiment. What a stream of humanity; leading whither? 
Beginning a new day of what? And how? Newsboys were clamoring 
the early editions. Of what? Accounts of how other streams of 
humanity with strained, concentrated, silent stares, in other parts of the 
nation and of the world, were restlessly tending onward toward un- 
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known objects—unknown goals. The girls felt a surge of pity for the 
passing throngs, seeming victims to be offered on the altars in the 
mercantile temples that flanked the street and loomed skyward ahead 
of them. 

Ralph felt a surge of anger instead, anger at himself, anger at 
his sense of being unnecessary. Since Aileen had put aside his pro- 
posal—he realized she had not refused him—he had felt a queer un- 
certainty, a sensation of emptiness in his life. Since his return from 
France, he had been living aimlessly from day to day. The effort to 
win Aileen’s hand had been his first real effort to do anything definite. 
And he had lost. What was he here for, anyway? These girls had 
done something already; they had mutually influenced each other’s 
lives, a deed, an accomplishment immeasurable in standards of money 
value. 

As they neared their destination, Adele began to chuckle. 

“Imagine the chatter when the crowd sees us three arrive,” she 
remarked. “And look, girls, there’s the ‘Big Boss’ himself coming 
from the opposite direction.” . 

Sure enough, Mr. Whitney was striding toward them furiously ; 
the train had been late, and he always arrived on time to set a good 
example for his employees. He stared at the sight of his car lazily 
rolling in toward the curb; he gaped in amazement when the three 
laughing girls alighted. With a casual nod to his son, and a courtly 
salute to the girls, he dashed into his office. 


Ralph acknowledged his father’s greeting, and bade the girls good 
morning. Aileen and Miss Brown hurried on in Mr. Whitney’s foot- 
steps ; Adele lingered near the car. 

“What’s the matter with you, Ralph? I’ve been watching you for 
the last half mile. Did we get on your nerves after all your kind- 
ness?” 

“I should say not,” Ralph exploded. “I did one useful thing, 
thank God. I was just comparing you people with myself; your 
activity—your—Oh! what will I call it?—your having something in 
life to do and going ahead and doing it—and I have an idea that I’m 
afraid of. It’s too Quixotic to talk over with my friends—and Dad 
would take a conniption if he ever heard of it.” 


“Tt can’t be much more Quixotic than what I am doing, Ralph,” 
the girl answered quietly. “If I had more time, I’d stay right here and 
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make you speak the whole piece. Anyhow, I know how you feel. 
I’ve been there—still am, in a way. Now I’ve got a special job—” 
she smiled. 

“Miss Brown?” 

She nodded, pleased that he had interpreted her correctly. 

“If you are willing, I’ll call for you after rush hours, Adele. If 
the idea suits, I’ll begin action next week.” 

A distant clock struck eight. The girl waved a gay farewell and 
dashed up the stairs to the office. 


Mr. Whitney did not mind his son’s occasional absconding with 
his pet coupe. In fact, he rather looked on it favorably as it indicated 
some attempt at activity. Of course, he would have preferred to see 
Ralph at work, but jobs were scarce after the war, and a lame vet- 
eran had practically no chance at all. So Ralph with the car meant 
Ralph on a jaunt, and Ralph so occupied meant Ralph out of trouble. 

Monday the car had been missing when he went to the garage in 
the morning; on arriving at his work he had met it. Tuesday morning 
it was missing again. The rest of the week found his son home for 
the evening meal, but gone again the first thing in the morning. He 
was at the point of demanding an explanation when his wife fired the 
bomb that set the family in consternation. 

“Daddy, have you noticed Ralph’s antics this week?” 

“Not particularly, mother. What is he up to now?” 

She took him by the arm, led him mysteriously up the long, heavy- 
carpeted stairway, past the antique, heavy-framed paintings that hung 
in every favorably lighted spot, down the long hall to the east end 
overlooking the water. Pushing open Ralph’s den, she conducted her 
husband across the room to his clothes-press, and opening it, stood 
aside. 

It was in a strange mess. Suit after suit hung in orderly array 
across the top; but beneath lay a heap of khaki clothing, puttees, and 
the holsters of two automatics. 

“Hm!” grunted Mr. Whitney. “It looks as though our patriotic 
son is doing his best to help the government get rid of its superfluous 
military material. Is he thinking of going into the salvage business, 
I wonder?” 

“T couldn’t say,’ 


> 


answered his wife. “I hear him whistling and 
singing up here once in a while during the day. He seems to be en- 
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joying himself. At any rate, I think he has been chasing all over the 
city gathering up this junk.” 

“Well, boys will be boys,” commented Mr. Whitney. “I suppose 
he has some prank up his sleeve, or possibly he is laying up supplies 
for a hunting trip next fall. Poor lad! He was hard hit in the war— 
like many of the boys. Harder hit, I presume, than external signs 
would indicate. Let him gather his stuff—and take the car, too—if it 
helps to prevent any morbid reflecting over what he’s gone through.” 

Meanwhile Ralph, silent and thoughtful, drove his father’s coupe 
hither and yon in New York. A hurried call here, a long consultation 
there, much whispering and long-drawn-out discussion, much planning 
and counterplanning, with occasional tete-a-tetes with Adele, brought 
the week to a close. Aileen had begun to be somewhat peeved at her 
friend’s lack of attention, when Adele forestalled a break by bringing 
her a copy of the latest “World.” 

“See this, Aileen? News from the old sod.” 

Aileen looked at the glaring headlines. All Irish news; the latest 
phase of the guerrilla war; trials and mistrials followed by execu- 
tions in England, more insurrection and organized Republican activi- 
ties in Ireland. It was the old story over again, except that now it 
seemed the former incidents that she had known had been but pre- 
liminaries to a gigantic dramatic catastrophe now in process of devel- 
opment. 

“The White Cross is calling for more aid, Aileen. What you say 
to our starting something, a party or bazaar or anything to help?” 

“I would rather donate myself, Adele. My heart is in Ireland any- 
how, so I might as well make my body rejoin it there.” 

“Bother that,” ejaculated her friend. “What could you do? You're 
doing more now than you could do there in a lifetime. In fact, you 
have no idea what you have done.” 

Aileen looked at her friend in surprise. 

“Adele, what do you mean?” 

The girl said nothing, and the twinkle in her eye added to her 
silence left Aileen more mystified than ever. They were walking down 
the street after working hours when the conversation began; together 
they traversed almost an entire block in silence. 

“Who was it said that the mills of God grind slowly but they grind 
wondrous small?” asked Adele finally. 
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“T don’t know, but whoever it was, he certainly guessed pretty near 
correctly,” commented Aileen thoughtfully. Between the turn of 
affairs in her life in America and her ceaseless worrying over the state 
of affairs at home, she felt that some mills were grinding her to powder. 
No letter from abroad, scattered bits of news passed about at Irish 
sympathy meetings, and the lurid newspaper headings gave her day 
dreams and nightmares in which shot-riddled farmhouses alternating 
with grim scaffolds held the center of her mental stage. And in the 
farmhouses stood her parents, grim even in death, and on the scaffolds 
swung her hero, Tom Donovan. 

A few days later there was to be a benefit social given in her aunt’s 
parish. Adele as usual volunteered to help and the two girls were 
kept busy running errands for the workers. They finally decided to 
make Ralph take care of most of it and promptly called him up. He 
was not at home; had not been there all day. They called up all the 
places he usually frequented. He had not been in any of them. 

“Good night!” ejaculated Adele, after the last futile summons. 
“He must have done it at last.” 

“Done what?” Aileen was frankly curious. 

“What he was planning to do, dearie, and that’s all. If it’s done, 
it can’t be undone; and if it is not done, then I am stumped to know 
what he’s doing now.” 

“You crazy girl; talk sense. What’s he been planning to do?” 

Mr. Whitney dissolved their difficulty by dashing into their midst, 
a Marconigram in his hands. He was white—and angry. 

“Of all the insane nincumpoops! ‘On board Moore and McCor- 
mack ship. Left for Ireland. Love to all. Ralph.’ What’s the mean- 
ing of this, Miss Murphy?” 

“I am sure I do not know, Mr. Whitney. We were just trying to 
reach him to ask his help at the parish hall.” 


“Help,” he shouted. “He needs more help than he can give. And 
to think that I, a blithering idiot, couldn’t see through it. Do you 
know what that means?” He held out the message. 

Adele let it pass over to Aileen. 


“I am sure I do not,” answered Aileen quietly. Adele said nothing, 
but became furiously busy with a recalcitrant ice cream freezer. Mr. 
Whitney snorted his incredulity and passed on to break the news to 
his wife. Aileen turned to her busy chum for an explanation. 
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“Sure, he’s gone! Why shouldn’t he go? And the Moore and Mc- 
Cormack line is the only one running to Ireland.” 

“But I don’t understand, Adele!” 

“You will in time; so will his father and other folks. Meanwhile, 
all I can say is, it’s your fault!” 

“My fault!” 

“Assuredly. You awakened his sense of chivalry. It had been 
awakened once before when the call came for volunteers for France. 
It was smothered in the march to the Rhine and the stay at Cologne. 
Now it is up again, driving him to do what he thinks is right.” 

Aileen carried her friend’s strange words in her heart all that night. 
They haunted her at her work next day. She found herself dreaming 
again and again, and when office hours were over, she was galled to 
find her work only half done, for the first time since she entered the 
office. As she was leaving the building, she felt a hand at her elbow. 
Miss Brown, her erstwhile enemy, was gently ushering her along the 
street. 

“Something is bothering you, dear, and you might as well get peace 
of mind where, thanks to you, I got mine. One block more, then turn 
to the right. That’s the way.” 

Together they entered the door of a big, gray stone church. To- 
gether they knelt peering at the twinkling red light hung far ahead in 
the gloom. Together they began to pray, but while Miss Brown’s 
prayer was a paean of joy and thanksgiving, Aileen’s was a new agony 
in the garden. 

Had she not made a mistake—many of them, each one leading to 
the next? What was life, anyhow? And love? Mere words, glaring 
brass and tinkling cymbal. Tom Donovan was dead—most likely ; and 
even if he were not dead now, he soon would be. And Ralph! 

“IT could have had him if I wanted—and with him, a home. Now 
I have no one—and no place.” Bitter thoughts took the place of 
prayer. 

“And yet’”—she reflected, honesty to herself prevailing—‘“I did not 
love him, and he did not love me. ‘Holy Mary, pray for us sinners 
now, and at the hour of death, but especially—now.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is a handle that fits them all.— 











Catholic Anecdotes 


THE WAY TO WIN 





Cardinal Manning, when a young man — to get into public 
life, wrote to a friend: — 

“In whatever race I run, I will never init carry weight; in 
whatever contest I engage, I will never bind my arm round my back. 
I know from experience what is an uphill game; I have played one, 
gained one, and suffered by one.” 

It is good advice in any course we pursue. If there is anything, 
for instance, that is unnecessary weight on your way to heaven, any- 
thing that, so to speak, binds your arm round your back, make haste to 
free yourself from it. 


DEAD SEA APPLES 


John Stuart Mill, the well-known agnostic of the first half of the 
19th century, educated without any religion and taught to believe from 
childhood that we can know nothing of God and have no happiness to 
seek beyond this life, thus records in his autobiography, his feelings at 
the age of 26: 

“One day, I put the question to myself: ‘Suppose that all your 
objects in life were realized; that all the changes in institutions ahd 
opinions to which you are looking forward could be effected at this very 
instant ; would this be a great joy and happiness to you?’ 

“And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No!’ 
At this my heart sank within me; the whole foundation on which my 
life was constructed fell down. ...I seemed to have nothing left to live 
for. 

“At first I hoped that the cloud would pass away of itself; but it 
did not....I carried it with me into all companies, into all occupations. 
Hardly anything had power to cause me even a minute’s oblivion of it 

.. The lines in Coleridge’s ‘Dejection’, exactly describe my case: 

‘A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
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Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word or sigh or tear.’” (Page 134.) 

Again he writes: 

“I frequently asked myself if I could, or if I was bound to go on 
living, when life must be passed in this manner. I generally answered 
to myself that I did not think I could possibly bear it beyond a year.” 
(Page 140.) 

Without God there is no real happiness. St. Augustine tried it, and 
at last confessed: “Our hearts are made for Thee, O Lord, and they 
cannot rest until they rest in Thee.” 


THOSE WHO DON’T SIN 





In an old number of Ave Maria this anecdote is told: 

“Monsieur le Cure,” said a pompous French magistrate to his 
pastor, “I never go to confession for the simple reason that I never 
sin” 

“That may be,” said the Cure, “and if so, I am heartily sorry for 
you; because I know of only two kinds of people who do not sin: 


those who have not as yet come to the use of reason, and those who 
have lost it.” 


HISTORIANS AND BLURB 





Catholics who know their Parkman, says the Ave Maria, will be 
surprised if they read in some of our papers praise of the “fairness” 
of this historian who was spoken of so much in connection with his 
recent centenary. Truth to tell, he was a man of intense prejudice, 
though in many respects a great historian, perhaps the most readable 
one in the language. 

When gently reproached by “his learned friend, Dr. John Gilmary 
Shea,” for writing of the Church and of Catholics as he frequently 
did, his surprising answer was: 


“I write for the general public, you know, and have to color things 
to suit.” 


What an admission for an historian to make. But it explains, per- 
haps, many other instances of similar injustice to Catholics. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





MAYTIME 


“Since the mystery of the Virgin Birth—one of the glories of Our 
Lady—has been so much attacked of late, and since May is the month 
especially devoted to the Blessed Virgin, suggestions are being sent out 
that all sodalities throughout the United States, and other Catholic 
societies, unite in great celebrations in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
during the coming month of May and especially emphasize their Faith 
and devotion to the mystery of the Virgin Birth. 

These public demonstrations may be made in various ways accord- 
ing to the local circumstances. In parishes the Sodalities and other 
Societies may organize a day of special devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
preferably a Sunday afternoon. On this day, or evening, as most 
convenient, special sodality devotions in honor of the Virgin Birth 
might be conducted to which all would be invited. A sermon might 
be preached explaining and proving this great article of Catholic 
Faith. 

In Colleges and Institutions a similar celebration can be held. 
Where possible, a city-wide celebration may also be organized in the 
open or on the grounds of some Catholic institution with benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, a sermon on the Virgin Birth and the sing- 
ing of hymns by those present. 

Where the city is very large this celebration may be held in differ- 
ent districts for the accommodation of those who live therein.” 

These suggestions were made by Father Garesché, S. J., Sodality 
editor for the “Queen’s Work.” They are certainly worth considering. 


THE REAL SPRING 


Spring is here. In our minds it is associated with light and warmth, 
with reawakened life in nature all around and with a feeling of ex- 
altation in ourselves. 

All this Our Lady is to the world and to womankind in particular. 
Hardly anyone recognized this more clearly or acknowledged it more 
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forcefully than the rationalist, William H. Lecky, who in his “History 
of Rationalism,” writes: 


“The world is governed by its ideals, and seldom or never has there 
been one which has exercised a more salutary influence than the 
mediaeval conception of the Virgin. 


“For the first time woman was elevated to her rightful position, 
and the sanctity of weakness was recognized, as well as the sanctity 
of sorrow. No longer the slave or toy of man, no longer associated 
only with ideas of degradation and of sensuality, woman rose, in the 
person of the Virgin Mother, into a new sphere and became the object 
of a reverential homage, of which antiquity had no conception. * * * 

“A new type of character was called into being; a new kind of 
admiration was fostered. Into a harsh and ignorant and benighted 
age this ideal type infused a conception of gentleness and purity, un- 
known to the proudest civilizations of the past. 

“In the pages of living tenderness which many a monkish writer 
has left in honor of his celestial patron; in the millions who in many 
lands and many ages have sought to mould their characters into her 
image; in those holy maidens, who for the love of Mary, have sepa- 
rated themselves from all the glories of the world, to seek in fastings 
and vigils and humble charity to render themselves worthy of her 
benediction ; in the new sense of honor; in the chivalrous respect, in 
the softening of manners, in the refinement of tastes displayed in all 
the walks of society; in these and many other ways we detect its 
influence. 

“All that was best in Europe clustered around it, and it is the 
origin of many of the purest elements of our civilization.” 


THE INVISIBLE REVENUE COLLECTOR 





I cannot help quoting a few words from a very helpful article 
written by Mr. Edgar Guest—“the poet of home life”’—for the Ameri- 
can. He says: 

“It seems strange that some of the most incorrigible ‘tax-dodgers’ 
in the world are doing their cheating in the one place where the worst 
penalties for it are inflicted—in their own homes! They crave happi- 
ness there more than anywhere else. 

“A man wants his wife’s love; a woman wants her husband’s. 
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Parents long for their children’s devoted affections; and children 
hunger for the tender care and companionship of their parents. Yet 
so often they want this income of love and happiness to be given them 
without cost to themselves. 

“There is no free gate to happiness.” 

We must pay for it with unselfishness and we must pay in advance. 


HUMILITY AND TRUTH 


“Humility is truth.” 

It is an oft-repeated axiomatic definition of the virtue of humility, 
but one which can easily be misunderstood. 

Truth is a matter of the mind. The mind can err in its judgments. 
I do not mean that all truth is merely a relative matter. But, when 
the truth concerns ourselves, it often is a relative matter—we are so 
easily misled. One can so easily get a false notion of one’s abilities, 
powers and worth. To say humility is truth would then make it the 
handmaiden of pride. 

Humility is getting down to the ground. That is what Our Lord 
did. He got down on his knees and knelt before His Apostles to wash 
their feet at the Last Supper. The action was symbolic. It is not that 
we are to repeat His action; we are to catch His spirit. 

On our knees before God we shall learn that bedrock truth which 
will beget true humility. 


SIGNPOSTS 


Signposts point the way. You know where you are and whither 
you are bound. But not all signposts are on the highways for the 
benefit of the auto tourist. There are signposts also along the high- 
ways of spiritual and moral life. Books are signposts: they tell us 
much about their readers. 

Every month the “Bookman” publishes a list of the books most 
asked for at the Public Libraries and most in demand in the book- 
stores. These are the books most read by the reading public. What 
kind of books are they? 

Analyzing their lists and picking the first ten, we find that Papini’s 
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Life of Christ ranks first. “Of the remaining nine,” says America, 
“four are utterly abhorrent to Catholic teaching.” 


How many Catholics are helping to put such books on the list and 
keep them there? 


“AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER?” 





In the New York Times Book Review, W. L. George, the English 
novelist, waxes warm and gives us a piece of his mind. It isn’t worth 
keeping ! 

What “riled” Mr. George was a speech delivered some days before 
by Gilbert Frankau, criticizing the modern novel. Frankau’s main 
statements were: 

(1) That the barnyard novelists look upon the love of men and 
women as being on the same level as the love of cocks and hens. 

(2) That these barnyard novelists are not content with the fine, 
pure love motives of Dickens, Scott or Thackeray. 

(3) That the mission of the novelist is to uplift humanity and to 
do so by showing what is best in humanity, namely, love. 

W. L. George does not seem to deny the first two assertions. His 
opinion on the third, he states in these plain terms: 

“I do not agree that it is a novelist’s mission to uplift anybody. 
Let the clergyman do it, if he can; let the professor; the function of 
the novelist is not to preach. His function is to depict life as it is, 
the whole of life, to show it as truly as he can, as fully, as thoroughly. 
The result does not concern him. If as a consequence of his book 
people become more moral or less moral, that does not concern him.” 

We check the sale of poison; we fight against dope peddlers; we 
bring up all the panoply of prohibition enforcement against liquor. 
And meanwhile—whether it makes our people more moral or less 
moral—the black flood of sex novels runs undisturbed. And men 
scatter it on purpose! “It does not concern them.” 


THE LABORERS ARE FEW 





“From every side comes word of need of more and still more voca- 
tions to the Sisterhoods. So many and so various are the good works 
entrusted to religious women that the demands upon them constantly 
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multiply. In hospitals no less than in schools and refuges and in all 
manner of charitable institutions, the harvest is indeed white and ready 
for the gleaners. As never before we must multiply our petitions to 
God to send more laborers into His vineyard. 

“But while we pray with intense earnestness and confidence for 
more vocations, we must at the same time use all the means at our 
hands to increase the number of those who heed the invitation of 
God to the religious life. The true nature of a religious vocation is 
not sufficiently understood. The immense rewards of such a life are 
not adequately appreciated. The great opportunities for service are 
not brought home sufficiently to our young folks nor is their generosity 
and supernatural self-sacrifice always strengthened enough to overcome 
the allurements of the world. 

“We must pray and we must work for more vocations. God has 
put into our hands abundant means of increasing the number of those 
who will volunteer for His sublime and meritorious service. ‘God wills 
it!’ the stirring cry of the Crusaders of old, may well be upon our lips 
as we take up this spiritual crusade to conquer souls for Christ.” 

This is the appeal which the Catholic Hospital Associations is send- 
ing out and Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, Archbishop of Milwau- 
kee, recommends “a week of intensive prayer and instruction con- 
cerning vocations to begin the first Sunday in May, and an entire 
month of devotions in honor of our Blessed Mother, patroness of voca- 
tions, to be held throughout the month of May.” 

At the feet of Mary all holy and generous resolves are fostered. 


Scientific opinion regarding any particular point is apt to waver 
from view to view as new facts swim into one’s ken; it swings from 
one side to another like a pendulum, and is sometimes found, after a 
long interval of time, to have returned to a position which it might 
have been supposed had been abandoned forever.—W indle. 


It is easy to ask questions of the priest. It makes one believe he 
is interested in his religion. It salves his pride and his conscience. 
But how much better to seek the solution of difficulties in the Catholic 
books and periodicals provided for the purpose. The religious read- 
ing of some Catholics is limited to the compulsory study of a Cate- 
chism. 
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| Our Lady’s Page | 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


During the solemn novena from June 9-17, 1923, held at St. 
Michael’s (Redemptorist) Church, Chicago, the following incident 
took place. We give the story of it as told by the party concerned: 

“Feb. 8, 1923, I was taken to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and operated 
on for appendicitis by one of the hospital surgeons. The nurse pinned 
a little medal of Our Lady of Perpetual Help on me which, I think, 
hastened my cure, for the wound healed rapidly and I felt myself 
gaining in strength. 

“March 10, complications began to set in; I coughed considerably, 
respiration increased, pulse very weak, temperature every evening 100- 
104; skin cold and clammy, unable to take nourishment and falling 
frequently into collapse. 

“March 15, my surgeon, after a thorough examination, pronounced 
my case ‘Active Pulmonary Tuberculosis’ of the lower right lung. The 
sputum examined disclosed: Tuberculosis bacillus (positive). The 
case was reported to the Health Department. After some days a doc- 
tor from the T. B. Dispensary on 12th and Racine Ave. called at 
Elizabeth Hospital and diagnosed my condition as far advanced Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis, same as my surgeon. He told me to go to Cook 
County Hospital as I was too sick and weak to go to the Sanitarium. 
He informed my surgeon that there was absolutely no hope for me and 
that I would be a corpse in two months. 








“April 11, the Health Department removed me from Elizabeth to 
Cook County Hospital, and placed me in Ward 61. How many doctors 
tested me I cannot say, I have the names of only three, but I know 
that almost every other day a test was taken. The daily charts were 
marked T. B.; 3 X-rays were taken. Pulmonary Tuberculosis was the 
result of every diagnosis in the County Hospital. I spent about six 
weeks at the County Hospital. My strength declining and weight 
decreasing, I realized that there was little or no hope for me, I begged 
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for and obtained permission to go home and prepare for the Sani- 
tarium, on condition that I report every week at T. B. Dispensary, 
corner Sedgwick and Schiller Streets. 

“May 22 I left Cook County Hospital and went home. My poor 
husband, informed by the doctors that there was no earthly chance 
for my recovery, had sold out the little business, placed the two chil- 
dren in the orphan asylum, and took up board and lodging with a 
family. 

“May 31 I was taken to Sedgwick Street Dispensary and again told 
by a certain Health Department physician that my case was far ad- 
vanced active Pulmonary Tuberculosis. This was nothing new to me. 
All the other doctors had told me the same. But, dear reader, picture 
to yourself, if you can, my feelings! No ray of hope, constantly 
harrassed by the conviction that any moment may be my iast and 
snatch me from my poor husband and two little children. I knew full 
well that my condition was hereditary and that every diagnosis made, 
thus far, by the medical profession was only too correct. My father 
died at the age of 42 and my mother at the age of 33 of this dread 
disease, Tuberculosis. Here I stand, at the same age of 33, before 
more than ten doctors who, one and all, tell me—follow your mother. 

“In my dire distress and anguish of heart, I met a lady friend. 
She advised me to join in the public novena which was to begin June 
9 at St. Michael’s Church, which I did. She and my husband brought 
me to Church every day. Oh! how earnestly and beseechingly my 
husband and I prayed for my recovery. Public prayers were offered 
in my behalf. My confidence in Mary’s power seemed to grow stronger 
from day to day during the novena in spite of the fact that my physical 
condition seemed to be growing worse instead of better. 


“June 13, nurse called at the house, Wednesday morning, to escort 
me to Sedgwick Street T. B. Dispensary. Another Board of Health 
doctor greeted me in the office. After the usual diagnosis he looked 
at me for some moments in surprise and amazement and said: 
‘Madame! what have you been doing?’ Fearing the worst, I replied . 
with trembling voice: ‘Doctor, I have done nothing.’ ‘Why,’ he said, 
‘this is remarkable; there is not a trace of Tuberculosis in your whole 
system.’ ‘Must I go to the Sanitarium?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘you have no 
Tuberculosis, you are perfectly cured. Sanitarium would not admit 
you; you are a perfectly healthy woman. For greater security, how- 
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ever, I would advise you to call occasionally at the Dispensary.’ I 
stood there simply motionless and speechless. I could not believe 
him. 

“From June 13, 1923, to February 2, 1924, not a month passed in 
which I was not examined once or twice, even three times, by the 
Board of Health and other physicians. One and all verify and sub- 
stantiate the diagnosis of June 13, 1923, with their favorable verdict— 
‘No contagious or communicable Tuberculosis found in patient.’ You 
will observe, dear reader, that I give no names, for reasons of my own, 
but I have them in my possession and can produce them to anyone 
upon application. Regarding written testimonials I shall cite one or 
the other, omitting names: 


“ “Chicago, November 16, 1923. 
““Mrs. Mary Manhart developed Acute Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
last March. The diagnosis was verified by the Board of Health. Her 
condition was apparently hopeless. The latter part of September, 1923, 
she was pronounced cured by Health Department Physicians and my- 
self. 
“*Signed: Dr. ¥ 





“*Chicago, January 17, 1924. 
“Mrs. Mary Manhart has been under medical supervision at this 
Dispensary since April 7, 1923. Recent examinations show that she 
is free from any contagious or communicable disease. 
“<Signed: Dr. ie 
“February 1, 1924, I called at the office of the physician who had 
pronounced me cured on June 13, 1923. The following was given me: 
“*Chicago, February 1, 1924. 
“Mrs. Mary Manhart, 1754 St. Michael’s Court, has been re-ex- 
amined by me today and physical examination shows no evidence of 
active or communicable tuberculosis. These same findings hold true 
when she was examined June 13, 1923. 
“*Signed: Dr. ‘ 








“During these last nine months my health has been excellent. From 
73 pounds when I left Cook County Hospital, my weight has increased 
to 115 pounds. I am able to perform my daily work—no fatigue, no 
exhaustion, no coughing, not the least pain or ache. 
“Mrs. Mary MANHART.” 




















Catholic Events 





The Holy Father, in his allocution pronounced when creating our 
American Cardinals, said: 

“In the immense family which God has confided to us, there are 
brothers more favored by divine Providence, who through the Father 
of all, come to the assistance of their less fortunate brothers in their 
trials and disaster. Our heart is touched and at the same time exalted 
to God, at beholding their magnificent acts of filial piety and fraternal 
charity. We find pleasure in expressing to them from this exalted 
place in this distinguished assembly a fervent declaration of our 
gratitude, that of a father who feels himself much indebted on behalf 
of his suffering children. 

“We feel however, that something should be wanting in this ex- 
pression of gratitude if special mention were not made of the position 
and part which the United States of America took and maintained in 
this concourse of charity.” 

* ss * 

In connection with the dedication of the Knights of Columbus Wel- 
fare Center in Rome, the Holy Father issued a special “Motu Proprio” 
in which he said: 

“It is pleasing to us in the supreme ministry of the Church to con- 
tinue such work as is possible for the benefit of the children of Rome 
who are dear to us, and above all, those who live near our residence 
in the shadow of the great Catholic temple on which our glance rests 
every day from the top of the Vatican. We wish for those children to 
grow healthy and strong, devoted to the Prince of the Apostles and to 
the Roman Pontiff, in furtherance of that faith and Christian life 
which have always rendered the name of Rome great. 

“Our beloved children who are members of the organization of the 
Knights of Columbus, wished to second our solicitude in this matter 
with a gift, which, among all those that might have been given, is 
without doubt most pleasing to our heart and a most devout honor 
to St. Peter.” 

* * * 

The long mooted boundary dispute between the republics of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo will be referred to Pope Pius at Rome for arbitra- 
tion, according to telegrams received by the legation of the Dominican 
government. 

* * * 

His Holiness has promised to do all he can to save the Cologne 
Cathedral, the “most powerful manifestation of Christian thought and 
belief” in Germany, from the decay which threatens it and the other 
great cathedrals of Germany. His Holiness has declared that the Cath- 
olic world cannot permit time to destroy this famous specimen of 
medieval Gothic architecture. 
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Guglielmo Ferrero, the Italian historian and publicist, was among 
those who attended the ceremonies in connection with the investiture 
of Cardinals Hayes and Mundelein at St. Peter’s. He explains why in 
a somewhat lengthy article given to the press. He forsook the seclu- 
sion of his study and came to Rome to participate in what he believes 
is an important step facilitating a return to sanity on the part of war- 
crazed Europe. He sees in the appointment of such typical Americans 
to the highest senate in the world, the prospect of a weightier in- 
fluence for the control of armed force in the government of nations. 

* * * 

Mayor O. F. Holcombe of Houston, Texas, was asked to welcome 
the convention of the Grand League of Protestant Women of America. 
In doing so, he recounted the praises of Roger Williams, the Baptist; 
of William Penn the Quarker; of the Pilgrim Fathers; of Wesley the 
a of Father Marquette and George Calvert the Catholics; 
and said: ' 

“Then I think of the last great war. I recall how it united us, how 
men of every race and men of every creed joined together in this 
country to fight the battles of the allies. There was no dissension 
then, white and black, Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, joined 
together . . . and we stood shoulder to shoulder.” 

“Let allegiance to this country and obedience to its law,” he con- 
tinued, be the test of citizenship, not the upholding of one creed above 
another, seeking to array one man against another, and the harboring 
of hate. I feel quite sure that this is the mission of the Grand League 
of Protestant Women.” 

He was hissed. And Mrs. Louise Averitt arose and declared that 
the purpose of the organization is “to free America from Roman Cath- 
olic domination and purify politics!”—-Mayor Holcombe is a Baptist. 

* * * 


In his weekly radio lecture on “Current Events,” H. V. Kalten- 
born, Associate Editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, disclosed the fact 
that he had received numerous letters denouncing him for having 
praised Cardinals Hayes and Mundelein on the occasion of their recent 
elevation to that honor. He said: 

“T was simply amazed at the character of some of the letters I 
received regarding my last Tuesday’s tribute to the new American 
Cardinals of the Roman Church. I am free to confess that I did not 
know how much bigotry and narrow-mindedness still prevails in this 
land of free institutions and free religious worship.” 

* * *K 

The growth of the mission movement in the United States in the 
past 20 years has been, with out question, the most eloquent com- 
mentary on the healthy condition of the church in America. Twenty 
years ago there was not a single foreign missionary seminary in the 
country; the Society for the Propagation of the Faith received about 
ten per cent of its present annual receipts from Catholics of America. 
Today the Society counts on very generous contributions; the Catholic 
Church Extension society contributes about three-fourth million dol- 
lars annually to the erection of Churches and schools; Maryknoll on 
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- the Hudson, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois, and St. 

Columban’s, Omaha, are educating about five hundred aspirants for 
the priesthood for mission work in foreign lands. One religious com- 
munity after another for the past six years has announced the depart- 
ure of priests or sisters for foreign mission fields. Many of them are 
encouraging vocations with a definite promise of an opportunity for 
foreign mission work.” 

* * * 

Word has been received that Msgr. John Bernard MacGinley, now 
in charge of the diocese of Nuevas Caceres, Philippine Islands, is to 
be the first Bishop to preside over the new diocese of Monterey and 
Fresno. His transfer has been announced at Rome. 

* * 

Notre Dame University awarded the Laetare Medal this year to 
Charles D. Maginnis, Architect, of Boston. He is the forty-first to 
receive the honor, which last year was conferred on the lately deceased 
distinguished lawyer and educator, Walter George Smith. 

* * * 


Public hearings of the Cummins-Vaile birth control bill were held 
before a joint meeting of the sub-committees of the senate and house 
judiciary committees to which the bill has been referred. The bill 
introduced in the house by Congressman Vaile of Colorado, would 
authorize transmission through the mails of birth control methods and 
appliances which have the approval of five graduate physicians. Repre- 
sentatives of birth-control organizations, eugenists and one physician 
appeared at the hearings to advocate the passage of the bill, while 
representatives of Catholic and Protestant religious organizations 
opposed it. Miss Agnes G. Regan, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women presented the formal protest of that 


organization, “speaking for the 4,000,000 or more Catholic women of 
the United States.” 


* * * 


Dudley G. Wooten of Seattle has been invited to join the law faculty 
of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. Mr. Wooten is a convert 
to the Church. He directed the campaign in Oregon against the com- 


pulsory school bill in 1922, which bill has recently been declared un- 
constitutional. 


* * * 

The three prizes offered by the Community Club of Woodburn, 
Oregon, during Thrift Week, for an essay contest in which two public 
schools and St. Benedict’s parochial school participated, were won by 
pupils of the parochial school. 

Helen B. Wocher of St. John Baptist parochial school, a seventh 
grade girl, has been judged first prize winner out of approximately 
10,000 contestants in the essay contest on Immigration held in Brook- 
lyn sehools of the Tenth Congressional District. Charlotte McCor- 
mack, another parochial school girl won third prize. 

Rose Mary Sims, a parochial school pupil of Franklin, La., won the 
oratorical contest held in Baton Rouge, in which pupils from all schools 


in the State were eligible to compete. The subject of the winning 
oration was ““The Constitution of the United States.” 




















—=THE== 
Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to ““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Is St. Christina a Swedish saint? 

No. Christina is a popular name 
among the Swedes no doubt because of 
Queen Christina of Sweden, a daugh- 
ter of Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden’s 
most renowned king. As successor to 
her father upon the throne, she sought 
to promote the welfare of her people 
in every way and to insure their pros- 
perity. She was brought up as a 
Lutheran but was converted to the 
Catholic faith. Perceiving that as a 
convert to Catholicism, she could not 
continue to reign in Sweden, a thor- 
oughly Lutheran country, she resigned 
the throne and went to Rome to live. 
She faithfully practiced her religion 
and died at Rome as a true child of 
the Catholic Church, though she was 
never recognized by the Church as a 
saint. 

There are however several saints by 
the name of Christina, who are hon- 
ored on the altars of the Church. The 
best known of these saints, whose feast 
is celebrated on the 24th of July, suf- 
fered many torments and a cruel death 
for the faith in the persecution of Dio- 
cletian, at Tyro, a city which stood 
formerly in an island in the lake of 
Bolsena in Tuscany, Italy. Her father 
was an Official in this city and the saint 
was converted from paganism through 
the heroism of the martyrs, who were 
brought before his tribunal. She was 
secretly instructed in the Christian 
religion and baptized, but when she 
proceeded to break up the golden and 
silver idols in her father’s house, this 
action betrayed her. Her father, a 
relentless persecutor of the Christians 
grew furious, when he discovered that 
his only daughter was a Christian. He 
ordered her to be cruelly beaten and 
disfigured, but to no avail. He then 
commanded her to be fastened to a 
revolving wheel, beneath which a fire 
was burning and through which her 
body was to pass at each turn of the 
wheel, but Almighty God preserved her 
life by a miracle, which caused the con- 
version of many other pagans. Her 
heartless father died suddenly the fol- 


lowing night, whilst she lay in prison. 
But his successor in office was no less 
relentless. He strove first to bring her 
back to the false worship of the idols 
by flattery and the promise of earthly 
pleasures and rewards; not succeeding 
he had recourse to torture. But again 
God preserved her in a most wonder- 
ful manner through miraculous inter- 
vention which led to the conversion of 
many of the inhabitants of the city. 
Finally at her prayer he permitted her 
to receive the martyr’s crown. Her 
relics are now at Palermo in Sicily. 

Another St. Christina is honored on 
the 15th of December. She lived dur- 
ing the fourth century in Iberia in the 
region of the Caspian Sea. By her 
miracles, although she was only a slave, 
she converted the king and the queen 
and many of the inhabitants of that 
country. 

The martyrology also records the 
martyrdom of another St. Christina, 
whose feast is celebrated on the 13th 
of March. 

Is it wrong for a youth 16 to 18 years 
of age to go out with girls that he has 
no intention of marrying? 

1. If you mean by “going out” the 
keeping of steady company, then it 
would be wrong. For the purpose of 
company-keeping is to find out if two 
people are suited to each other, with 
the intention of marrying within a rea- 
sonable time, if such be the case. A 
young man sixteen or even eighteen 
years old will hardly be in a position to 
take upon himself the serious duties of 
married life within a reasonable time, 
hence it would be wrong for him to 
start steady company-keeping at this 
age. 

2. If you mean by “going out” occa- 
sionally to escort a young lady to some 
legitimate gathering of young people or 
place of amusement, then it would not 
be wrong. However boys of sixteen 
should prefer to find their recreation 
in manly sports with other boys of 
their age. 
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| Some Good Books 





_ Our Nuns. Their Varied and Vital 
Service for God and Country. By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Published by 
Benziger Brothers, New York. Price 
$1.75, postage extra. 

Father Lord has certainly achieved 
his purpose. He takes us on a visit 
through fifteen typical institutions in 
charge of Sisters, in order to give us 
an idea of the work they are accom- 
plishing. He serves as our eyes, so to 
speak. He does his work well. For in 
a most interesting and enlightening 
way, he pictures to us the striking fea- 
tures of these institutions,—a moving 
picture of life and work within their 
walls. 

For a girl seeking to decide her voca- 
tion—for people seeking information to 
enlighten questioning non-Catholics, 


for the faithful who have no, or only 


a vague, idea of Catholic achievement 
— hardly recommend a better 
ok. 


Letters on Marriage. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. Henry S. Spaulding, 
S.J. Published by Benziger Brothers, 
New York. Price $1.25. 

This is a unique book by many 
authors who had no idea at all that 
they were writing a book. It ought, 
therefore, to be a very frank statement 
of views on the “burning” question of 
marriage. 

The book is made of letters contri- 
buted to a department of “Letters on 
Marriage,” conducted by the Queen’s 
Work. They are written by our Cath- 
olic young people—giving their expres- 
sions, observations and views. These 
are the letters that were contributed 
during the last three years. 

It is very interesting to hear the 
views of others. And especially on a 
question of such perennial interest and 
real importance. A good Catholic mar- 
riage is really of such vital importance 
not only for the parties concerned im 
mediately, but even for the Church and 
for the country. And no amount of 
books will do so much to heal the ugly 
cancer of divorce now growing on our 


civilization, as good Catholic mar- 
riages. They—if anything—will be the 
crowning argument. 

Life of Sister St. Rita of Cascia, of 
the Order of Saint Augustine. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Dan J. Murphy, 
O.S.A., from the Spanish of Rev. 
Joseph Sicardo, O.S.A. Published by 
D. B. Hansen and Sons, Chicago. 

We are told in the subtitle that St. 
Rita is the Advocate of the Impossible, 
model of maidens, wives, mothers 
widows and nuns. 

This is certainly a remarkable in- 
stance of a Saint who graced everyone 
of the states of womankind. 


Early the desire to enter a convent 
seized upon Rita. But to aid her par- 
ents, who were already advanced in 
age,—Rita was their only child—she 
gives up her desire and remains in the 
world. They urged her to enter mar- 
riage for their sake: after prayer for 
guidance, she did so. She had two 
beautiful children: “she made saints 
of her children’—her biographer tells 
us. Her husband made a saint of 
her,—not as she did of her children, 
but by the cpportunity he gave her to 
practice heroic virtue. He was killed 
in a brawl. Her two children died. 
After repeated refusals, she at last 
gained admission into the convent. 
From that time on she scaled the 
heights of sanctity. 

Tricksy Maidens. (A comedy.) By 
Rev. Andrew Klarmann, A.M. Printed 
as manuscript and published by Fred- 
erick Pustet Co., New York and Cin- 
cinnati. 

It is generally a very difficult matter 
to find suitable plays for Commence- 
ment Exercises. We welcome every 
effort to make easy the part of the 
Sister or Teacher who has to prepare 
programs. The’ comedy written by 
Father Klarmann is for older pupils 
and gives opportunity for many a 
laugh. 

The royalty on this play is $10.00 for 
each performance, to be paid to thé 
author. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





The patter of tiny feet was heard 
from the head of the stairs. Mrs. 
Kinderby raised her hand, warning the 
others to silence. 

“Hush!” she said, softly. “The 
children are going to deliver their good 
night message. It always gives me a 
feeling of reverence to hear them— 
they are so much nearer the Creator 
than we are and they speak the love 
that is in their little hearts never so 
fully as when the dark has come. 
Listen !” 

aa was a moment of tense silence. 

en— 

“Mamma,” came the message in a 
shrill whisper, “Willie found a_ bed- 
bug!” 


A fellow who hailed from Oshkosh 
Had about as much brains as a squash; 
All corners he’d round 
With two wheels off the ground, 
And now he’s an angel, b’gosh! 


One afternoon a stranger debarked 
from a train at a hustling town in the 
west and headed up the street. Finally 
he met a man who looked like a native. 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, “are 
you a resident of this town?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the ready rejoinder 
of the other. “I have been here some- 
thing like fifty years. What can I do 
for you?” 

“T am looking for a criminal lawyer,” 
responded the stranger. “Have you 
one here?” 

“Well,” said the native, reflectively, 
“we think we have, but we can’t prove 
it on him.” 


Tommy passed his plate for the third 
helping of pudding, 

“But, Tommy,” said his mother, “I’m 
afraid you'll eat too much pudding, and 
burst open like the little boy I was 
reading about last night.” 

Tommy—‘“No, there ain’t no such 
thing as too much puddin’—” 

Mother—“Yes, there is. Else why 
did the little boy bust?” 

Tommy—‘“He busted ’cause there 
wasn’t nuff boy. Thank you for the 
puddin’, please.” 


Orville Wright, at a dinner in Day- 
ton, was reproached for not taking up 
the challenge of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute that it was Langley, not the 
Wrights, who was the first to fly. “The 
trouble with you, Orville,” said a 
banker, “is that you are too taciturn. 
You don’t assert yourself enough. You 
should press-agentize more.” : 

“My dear friend,” Orville Wright 
answered, “the best talker and the 
worst flyer among the birds is the par- 
rot.’ 


George (who has lingered long at 
parting): “Don’t yawn, Ethel, I know 
V’m an awful bore, but you ought to 
forgive my shortcomings.” 

“Oh, it isn’t your shortcomings I ob- 
ject to; it’s your long goings.” 


Judge—You are charged with pounc- 
ing on a chicken and running off with 
it. 

Prisoner—I guess it must be in me 
blood, yer honor; me ancestors landed 
on Plymouth Rock. 


Mother—“Johnny, stop using such 
dreadful language.” 

Johnny—“Shakesneare uses it.” 

Mother—“Well, then, don’t play with 
that naughtv Shakespeare boy any 
more, or I'll report you to your 
father.” 

A schoolboy who was told to write a 
paper for his master on the three ages 
of man sent in the following: “Man 
begins by being a boy. During this 
time of his life he does as many bad 
things as he can and thinks of all the 
worse things which he hopes to be able 
to do when he is older. This is called 
the age of innocence. Next we come 
to the time when the boy has become a 
man and is doing all those things which 
he thought of before when he was too 
young to do them. This period is the 
prime of life. Lastly, old age is 
reached, when man is feeble and spends 
his time thinking over his past life, 
regretting the wrong things he has 
done and wishing he had not been quite 
so bad. This is what we call dotage.” 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


_ Ascholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


$2,506.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,055.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Denver, Colo.) 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
(Fresno, Calif.) 1,258.50 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$804.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$1,139.35 ; Burse of St. Joseph, $642.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, 
$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,827.00; Burse of St. 
Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $238.50; Burse of 
St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $152.00; Burse of St. Gerard, 
$527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $242.00; Burse of Holy 
Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, $120.00; 
Burse of St. Peter, $130.00. 
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THE WINTER OF MYSTIC VOICES 
DISCONTENT 


By J. F. Barrett. 
Price, postpaid, $2.15. 


By Roger Pater. 
Price postpaid, $1.85. 


THE CABLE 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS By Marion A. Taggart. 


oo C. D. McEaniry, C. Price, postpaid, $2.10. 
S. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 © VIOLA HUDSON 
Vol. Ili. postpaid 31.60 By Isabel Clarke. 


Vol. IV. postpaid $1.10 Price, postpaid, $2.10. 


BROKEN PATHS LORD BOUNTIFUL 
By Grace Keon. By Francis J. Finn, S. J. 
Price, $1.50. Price, $1.00. 


THE SELWYNS IN 
MARY ROSE DIXIE 


By Mary M. Wirries. 


By Clementia. 
Price, $1.00. 


Price, $1.50. 


IN GOD’S COUNTRY OUR NUNS 


By Neil Boyton, S. J. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. Price, $1.75. 
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